Bearers of Tradition
and in his early youth, or with figures whom history had some-
what actualized for him yet left at a distance, such as Shake-
speare, Rembrandt, or Napoleon. When he went too far back,
as in his Arthurian poems, or tried to grapple with immediate
problems, as in his blank verse novels of modern life, he
became vague, verbose, and romantic in the worst sense.
Like Housman's and Hardy's, his poetry dwells upon man's
plight in a world where death is the sole certainty and change
the one enduring fact. If it is, on the whole, more cheerful
than theirs, it is none the less candid about such matters as the
cruelty of poverty, the frequency of failure, and the needless
pain inflicted by friends as well as foes. Not even the poems
debating the question of prohibition and other doubtful bless-
ings of democracy, however, prove it to be more alive than
the verse of the Georgians to the conflicts which beset this
generation. Indeed, he seems most remote from the present
when he has to do with men and women who are our con-
temporaries and compatriots. Their drama is always of that
entirely private kind which holds its interest irrespective of
the particular settings and movements of history. It is the
drama of character, and its theme more often than not is the
paradox that apparent success may be actual failure, while the
absence of tangible achievement can yet leave a man in pos-
session of something that is no less gold for being 'not
negotiable'.
The impressions of a child bred in a New England village
overlooked by a deserted manor-house pervade a large part of
his work. The Puritan consciousness, the Puritan conscience,
are offered repeated, if somewhat involved and obscure, testi-
monials. Robinson wrote like the Concord transcendentalist
chastened by observing the material decay and the spiritual
sickness of his native place, but clinging all the more firmly to
the values it nurtured. He lived too far away from the world
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